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North American Protestant Foreign 
Missions, 1958 


Two contributions to those interested in the foreign 
missionary enterprise of U. S. and Canadian Protestant 
agencies have been made by the Missionary Research 
Library recently. The first is the Directory of North 
American Protestant Foreign Missionary Agencies, third 
edition, 1958 (New York 27, Missionary Research Li- 
brary, 3041 Broadway, 92 pp. $1.50 paper). The other 
is“North American Protestant Foreign Missions in 1958” 
by Frank W. Price and Clara E, Orr in Occasional Bul- 
letin, Vol. IX, No. 10 (December 8, 1958), paper, 50 
cents. “This issue of the Occasional Bulletin summarizes 
statistics reported in the Directory and adds several tables 
based upon the results of .. . [a] second questionnaire.” 

This third Directory continues to add new, pertinent 
information on U. S. and Canadian missions to the 
growing catalogue of useful facts about mission agencies 
and missionary personnel. Specifically, the 1958 edition: 
(1) includes a number of agencies which were not re- 
ported before; (2) adds agencies which have an indirect 
relationship with the missionary enterprise; (3) lists 
professors and teachers of missions in the U. S. and 
Canada together with an index of professors by states ; 
and (4) adds indexes of missionary agencies by location 
of headquarters and by geographic fields of service. 

In addition to the new features of the Directory, it 
covers the basic material carried over from previous years. 
There is a list of 130 denominational sending boards or 
affiliated societies, which gives title, address, telephone 
number, date of organization, principal officers, geographi- 
cal fields of service, number of missionaries, income, over- 
seas expenditures, periodical, and affiliation with mission- 
ary groups (such as the Division of Foreign Missions, 
Evangelical Foreign Mission Association, etc.). 
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The same information is generally given for the 91 in- 
terdenominational and non-denominational societies list- 
ed; the 20 American branches of international and inter- 
denominational sending societies ; the 13 American boards 
or committees of missionary educational institutions and 
college associations; the 37 specialized services (such as 
Agricultural Missions, Inc.) classified as non-sending 
agencies ; and the 28 supporting, fund-raising, and fund- 
transmitting agencies (such as the American McAll As- 
sociation). There are 30 organizations listed as “Associa- 
tions of Missionary and Church Agencies.” The purposes 
of some of the larger groups are quoted along with other 
pertinent information. 

In all, some 349 organizations are listed which are 
“engaged in some form of missionary effort overseas.” 
Such a complete collection of data could not possibly have 
been made had not hundreds of agencies cooperated in 
the project. 

In a summary of the index in the Directory which lists 
missionary agencies by location of headquarters, the 
Occasional Bulletin (cited above) says that headquarters 
of mission agencies are located in “37 different states oi 
the U.S.A., in the District of Columbia, and 20 in Canada. 
Among the cities New York leads the list with 72 mis- 
sionary organization offices ; Philadelphia has 20, Chicago 
18, Toronto 17, Minneapolis 11. Pennsylvania has 18 
cities with foreign mission headquarters, California has 
13, Indiana 13 and Illinois 11. Washington, D. C. is the 
location of 9.” 

An index of agencies by geographical fields of mis- 
sionary service yields other interesting information. 
“Japan,” it is reported, “now draws the interest of the 
largest number of North American missionary societies, 
a total of 97; India is a close second with 95. Next comes 
Taiwan (Formosa) with 52 missionary agencies, com- 
pared with two before World War II; the Philippines 
have 49 and the tiny area of Hong Kong (population 
3,000,000) is a direct concern of 46 different organiza- 
tions. 

“In Latin America, Brazil leads with 51 foreign mis- 
sionary groups at work; the small country of Colombia 
has 29. Belgian Congo has attracted 34 missionary socie- 
ties; Nigeria comes next in sub-Sahara Africa with 28 
North American agencies sending missionaries or con- 
tributing services. 


“The more remote and difficult countries of the Islamic 
world and of Oceania have challenged a much smaller 
number of groups; only 5 are working in Iran, 4 in 
Arabia, 2 in Algeria, 2 in the Fiji Islands. Nepal, 
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closed to any missionary effort until a few years ago, now 
enlists the activity of 8 organizations, several of them 
working through the United Mission to Nepal. 

“To many agencies Europe is a ‘mission field’ in the 
sense that its Protestant churches need help in their tasks 
of Christian evangelism and service; 16 societies report 
an interest in Germany; 27 in France; 16 in Italy.” 

This Directory and its predecessors of 1953 and 1956 
when used in conjunction with other standard reference 
works on missions such as the Statistical Atlas of Chris- 
tian Missions (1910), World Statistics of Christian Mis- 
sions (1916), World Missionary Atlas (1925), Interpre- 
tative Statistical Survey of the World Mission of the 
Christian Church (1938), the World Christian Handbook 
(1949, 1952, 1957) will provide historical and comparative 
data on the role of U.S. missions in the world on which 
further research can be based. 

“North American Protestant Foreign Missions in 1958” 
is the title of a 30 page statistical study containing 10 val- 
uable statistical tables issued by the Missionary Research 
Library (see above citation). The study was prepared by 
Frank W. Price, director of the Library, and Clara E. 
Orr, research assistant. Data for the study were gathered 
from replies to two questionnaires sent to 349 Protestant 
missionary agencies in the United States and Canada hav- 
ing work overseas or aiding in any way the world-wide 
missionary enterprise. 

“The foreign missionary agencies in North America 
fall into several groupings,” the report states. “The Di- 
vision of Foreign Missions (DFM) of the National Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. includes 78 
member and associated boards and related agencies. The 
Evangelical Foreign Missions Association (EFMA), 
Washington, with 45 full and associate member societies 
and the Interdenominational Foreign Mission Association 
(IFMA), New York, with 40 societies related to it are 
conservative evangelical fellowships, which require sub- 
scription to certain doctrinal statements. The Associated 
Mission Agencies of the International Council of Chris- 
tian Churches (AMICCC), Cleveland, is a small, funda- 
mentalist fellowship with 16 units.” There are 64 
independent missionary agencies not belonging to any as- 
sociation at all, Price and Orr report. Of these, 28 are 
denominational and 36 interdenominational. 

“".. The. number of foreign missionaries from North 
America is now 25,058, an increase of 6.9 per cent in the 
past two years; this is a much smaller increase than that 
of 25 per cent between 1952 and 1956 and indicates a 
gradual levelling off of total missionary personnel. While 
the number of missionaries sent by the Division of For- 
eign Missions boards and by the two major associations 
is about equal, the increase in DFM personnel in the 
past two years has been 475 compared to 1,412 in the 
EFMA and IFMA. This is due in part,” the writers sug- 
gest, “to the admission of new societies into the latter’s 
association membership. Missionaries related to DFM 
agencies now represent 41.2 [per cent] of the entire North 
American missionary force, compared with 43.5 per cent 
in 1956.” 

A total of $147,282,881.17 was received by the various 
North American missionary agencies in 1957, the report 
states. This is an increase of 11 per cent over the 1955 
income. DFM mission boards received 54 per cent of 
the contributions to all agencies, “almost the same as the 
1955 percentage.” Appropriations for overseas expenses 
amount to $115,259,021.78 or 78 per cent of the total in- 
come for foreign missions. ‘It must be remembered,”’ the 


writers note, “that the administrative expenses, salaries 
of furloughed and retired missionaries, travel to the fields, 
costs of equipment, etc., are generally paid in the U, S. 
or Canada.” 

There are nine agencies sending more than 500 mis- 
sionaries overseas. The Seventh-day Adventists have 
2,000 missionaries (statistics include missionaries from 
U.S.A. and other home bases) ; the Methodist Division of 
World Missions and Woman’s Division, 1,473; United 
Presbyterian, 1,293; Southern Baptist, 1,186; Sudan In- 
terior Mission, 1,071; Christian and Missionary Alliance, 
822; the Evangelical and Alliance Mission, 764; Assem- 
blies of God, 676; Presbyterian Church in the U. §, 
(Southern), 504. 

Per capita giving for Protestant foreign missions in 
1954 in the U. S. and Canada amounted to $2.34, the re- 
searchers report. 

An examination of tabulations regarding the distribu- 
tion of missionaries geographically, accounting for about 
75 per cent of the total overseas force, reveals informa- 
tion that “may be considered valid for percentages and 
comparisons.” India, with 1,883 missionaries seems to 
be the most populous field; followed by Japan, 1,549; 
Belgian Congo, 1,289; Nigeria, 1,211; Brazil, 948; and 
the Philippine Islands, 805. 

Women are more numerous than men on the mission 
field. For those agencies reporting personnel by sex the 
proportion was 39.7 men to 60.3 women. There has been 
a “marked increase” in the ratio of married women to 
single. “Only 6.3 of men missionaries now are unmar- 
ried.” 

Grouping countries by areas, Dr. Price and Miss Orr 
report “that the largest American missionary force is still 
in Southern, Southeast and East Asia, 34.27 per cent of 
the total. Southern Asia (India, Pakistan, Ceylon) has 
dropped from 16.8 to 11.4 per cent since 1952; Southeast 
and East Asia have risen from 22.90 to 23.23 per cent of 
the total. Latin America and the Caribbean countries use 
24.64 [per cent] of the North American missionary per- 
sonnel as compared with 26.1 per cent in 1952. The pro- 
portion in the Near and Middle East has dropped from 
5.0 per cent in 1952 to 4.30 in 1956 and to 2.96 per cent 
in 1958. The most notable increase has been sub-Sahara 
Africa where the percentage of all American missionaries 
overseas has risen from 23.8 per cent in 1952 to 29.07 
per cent in 1956 and now to 31.87 per cent.” The authors 
note that “in 1925 the proportion was 21 per cent of 
American missionaries in Africa, 14 per cent in Latin 
America and 55 per cent in Asia.” 

Approximately 40 per cent of foreign missionaries are 
classified as evangelists. “Compared with the study in 
1956, the proportion of ordained men, short-term work- 
ers, furloughed missionaries and evangelists, business 
staff and office workers, and social workers is about the 
same. There seems to be a drop in the number of educa- 
tors, physicians, nurses, hospital technicians, and indus- 
trial and technical specialists.” 

During 1956 and 1957, 3,342 new missionaries were 
sent out according to reports received from 80 per cent 
of North American missionary agencies. DFM-related 
agencies sent out 46.2 per cent and 53.8 per cent went 
out from other boards and associations. “A total of 6/7 
missionary societies reported work in new fields; alto- 
gether, 98 new fields were listed by these societies.” 

The worldwide total of Protestant foreign missionaries 
is 38,606, or over three times the number reported in 
1903, and nearly fifty per cent more than in 1936. “Na- 
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tional and racial spirit; the growth of indigenous Chris- 
tian communities in all lands; the increase in the number 
of national ministers, evangelists and church workers; the 
trend toward ecumenical organization and fellowship ; the 
vigor of fervently evangelical and pentecostal groups ; 
the need for united Christian missionary witness . 
these are all factors that will certainly affect the number of 
western missionaries and the development of the Chris- 
tian world mission in years and decades to come.” 


Appraisals of Foreign Missions 


Some 400 executives, missionaries, and foreign nation- 
als of 75 mission boards and related agencies of 44 Prot- 
estant denominations attended the Ninth Annual Assem- 
bly of the Division of Foreign Missions, National Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., held in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., December 7-10, 1958. 


In his keynote address, Virgil A. Sly, a vice-president 
of the National Council of Churches and chairman of the 
Division of Foreign Missions, said that “basic to all 
Christian mission is the redemption of the individual and 
society.” The mission of the Church testifies to the “good 
news.” “However,” Dr. Sly observed, “the presentation 
of the good news is made in many ways and uses as its 
instruments the lesser treasures of human knowledge and 
skills such as medicine, education, literature, agriculture, 
special techniques and secular skills of such nature as 
will add to the advancement of the message.” 


The doing of God’s will in missions “should lift us 
above our denominational possessiveness, above conduct- 
ing missions to becoming lost in the mission of God.” 
Certainly denominational segmentation is not the answer 
for an age of space travel frought with unlimited danger 
and promise. “One Church, one gospel for one world 
should at least be the heart of the church’s mission. . . .” 


Dr. Sly saw five “very basic issues . . . which we must 
meet if we are to be true to the mission and to ourselves 
as its instruments.” They are: (1) the revolutionary situ- 
ation, the rising tide of nationalism, the political changes, 
the deep resentment against the West; (2) the reality 
of the younger church; (3) the ecumenical era; (4) 

“world confessionalism which towers above the structures 
of our cooperative and ecumenical edifices which we have 
built so painfully through the years”; (5) the church and 
mission “which calls upon us to revamp our thinking, our 
structure, and our spirit.” 


Tt was evident from the speeches and discussions that 
the whole range of mission activity was in a state of flux 
in a revolutionary world and that ‘ ‘rethinking” in mis- 
sions was the order of the day. “Reconciliation” was also 
a vital idea expressed over and over again by numerous 
delegates. Reconciliation was urged between other Prot- 
estant groups and the National Council’s Division of For- 
eign Missions membership. An invitation in the form of 
a resolution was issued which deplored “the separation 
which exists between [Division of Foreign Missions] 
member agencies and other bodies not related to the Divi- 
sion... regrettable in view of the united purpose which 
has characterized the modern missionary movement for 
more than two centuries.” The Division Assembly ex- 
pressed its “feeling of oneness with all other evangelical 
Christians engaged in this task.” It said further: “We 
tegard with all seriousness and deep penitence every in- 
stance of disunity of spirit and action.” The resolution 
also stated: “We are prepared to discuss ways by which 
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channels of communication, fellowship, common study, 
and consultation can be opened. . . .” 

Reconciliation should have a wider scope than just be- 
tween DFM and other Protestant agencies, it was de- 
clared, and should include other religious groups as well. 
George W. Carpenter, acting general secretary of the In- 
ternational Missionary Council, of which the Division of 
Foreign Missions is a constituent, went on to urge recon- 
ciliation not only with God and neighbor but with Ro- 
man Catholic and Orthodox bodies as well as Protestant. 
He pointed out that “reconciliation is the word for the 
Christian in this hour, but it does not imply reaching a 
level of conformity. It is a means for us all to be enriched 
by sharing our total heritage.” 

The spirit of reconciliation was evident also in the ad- 
dress of John Coventry Smith, associate general sec- 
retary of the Commission on Ecumenical Mission and 
Relations of the United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., who called for unity on an interdenominational 
level among those serving the world missions. Dr. Smith 
said: “If the Baptists and Methodists are strong in Bur- 
ma, there is no reason why a Presbyterian should be un- 
happy until he also established Presbyterian work in that 
country. The work of the whole church belongs to all of 
us.” Dr. Smith said that in cases where there was a gen- 
uine desire on the part of the churches abroad for unity, 
the U. S. mission boards and agencies had no right to 
stand in the way. 

Kyoji Buma, a Japanese Presbyterian church worker, 
in his address to the “Far East” divisional luncheon said 
that a “reconciliation” of the churches of Asia is under- 
way. This “reconciliation through the cross” is “forgive- 
ness and spreading the gospel if there is to be a reconcili- 
ation of the world.” He observed that “in non-Christian 
countries, Christians are persecuted and there is strong 
conflict between western and eastern societies. The hope 
of the world is a message and a ministry of reconciliation.” 

Speaking before a meeting of foreign mission execu- 
tives, R. Norris Wilson, director of Church World Serv- 
ice, a unit of the National Council of Churches, urged 
a “rethinking” of our mission attitudes. He suggested 
that more homework be done by foreign missions boards 
to revise old-fashioned notions of the Christian mission. 
“For a long time,” he said, “we have taken the stance 
that the foreign mission fields are the object of our mis- 
sionary benevolence and we cannot realize that we are 
now the subject of other people’s scrutiny and indeed 
solicitude.” He urged that “. . . the social worker from 
Calcutta, the industrial chaplain from Birmingham, the 
evangelist from Seoul come to us, not as an exhibit but 
as a servant of God with an important ministry needing 
to be fulfilled.” 

Citing our “sense of detachment,” “over-defensiveness, 
and the superiority complex that accompanies it,” Dr. 
Wilson said the so-called younger churches have “incal- 
culably precious gifts” to give the American churches but 
the latter have yet to appreciate this. “We are saying that 
we, rich and strong, will give of our richness and strength 
but do not need the gifts of our sister churches.” 

There were two major disadvantages in continuing to 
separate “home” and “foreign” mission work, Dr. Wil- 
son pointed out. First, American church people “fired by 
the mystery and distance of Indians in South Asia, are 
only partially concerned for the Indians close at home. 

..” The second disadvantage is that there is little oppor- 
tunity for an exchange of ideas between the home and 
foreign organization of the U. S. churches. Dr. Wilson 
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said that such enterprises as the ministry to the migrants, 
the town and country ministry, church extension, and 
evangelism carried on by U. S. churches are all adaptable 
to the world mission and should be more fully acknowl- 
edged parts of it. 

Christian Baeta, a theologian from newly-independent 
Ghana, in Africa, and visiting professor at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, for the 1958-1959 term, 
told a public meeting of the National Council of Churches’ 
Division of Foreign Missions Assembly that the “un- 
Christian behavior” of Christians is causing disillusion 
in Ghana. He referred to the situation in South Africa, 
which is greatly disturbing to students in Ghana. These 
students ask how Christians can stand by and tolerate the 
“genocide” taking place there. 

Dr. Baeta said that the missionary to Africa must un- 
derstand this critical state of mind of the African people. 
They must have no other interest in going to the mission 
field than “the cause of Christ” and they must be ready 
to identify themselves with the people they serve. 

Africa, the Middle East, South Asia, the Far East, 
Southeast Asia, and Latin America are areas where “ir- 
reversible change has begun,” Luther . Gotwald, execu- 
tive secretary of the Division of Foreign Missions, said 
in his report to the Assembly. 

Dr. Gotwald said that “while the ‘age of missions’ has 
ended in large parts of the world, the mission of the 
Church has but begun in new power and capacity as the 
new circumstances have come into being.” 

He described the International Missionary Council 
meeting in Ghana in 1957 as evidence of the determina- 
tion of Christian church leaders throughout the world 
“to meet . . . the challenge of a world in ferment, with 
maturity and intelligence,” so that the Christian message 
will reach everywhere. 

Also cited was the “sense of oneness” displayed by 
Asian countries at the Ghana conference which, Dr. Got- 
wald said, was a product of “their own initiative and 
implementation of the 1957 East Asia Christian Confer- 
ence in Indonesia.” 

As additional evidence of changing world conditions 
to which American churches must adapt their foreign 
missions, Dr. Gotwald mentioned the fact that represen- 
tatives of church bodies in 25 African countries attended 
the recent All-Africa Church Conference in Nigeria, “a 
much more widely representative gathering of Africans 
than had ever before come together for any purpose.” 

In a 10th anniversary program honoring RAVEMCCO 
(Radio, Visual Education and Mass Communication Com- 
mittee), S. Franklin Mack said that reaching the millions 
of unchurched people in the world by radio was one of 
the biggest achievements of U. S. churches in the past 
decade. 


RAVEMCCO now carries on work in Japan, Korea, 
the Philippines, the Near East and Latin America. It 
conducts training programs in communications techniques, 
has built a new recording studio in Brazil and maintains 
“Friendship Cars.” These are mobile units which carry 
film strips, films, Christian literature, agricultural and 
medical pamphlets to outlying districts in Korea, India, 
Thailand and Burma. 

Audio-visual materials are being produced by nationals 
in the above countries. This is important because it puts 
the Christian message “in terms the local audience un- 
derstands.” 

Christian radio and education programms overseas are 


conducted by nationals in close cooperation with national 
Christian Councils of Churches, 

At a “Lit-Lit” (National Council of Churches’ Commit. 
tee on World Literacy and Christian Literature) confer. 
ence held in conjunction with the Foreign Missions As- 
sembly, a group of 75 specialists in the production of 
Christian literature abroad heard Henry McCorkle, man. 
aging editor of Presbyterian Life, project a world news 
service for editors of Christian magazines in a hundred 
languages. “Why shouldn’t the Liberian or Pakistani 
or Brazilian editor of a church monthly or weekly be able 
to offer its readers educational, instructive and even light 
reading of professional quality?”, Mr. McCorkle asked, 

The important thing is that nationals should be produc- 
ing their own Christian magazines, Mr. McCorkle said, 
To bring this about a world-wide interchurch editorial 
agency was envisaged which could also make available a 
team of editorial technicians and printers to assist the 
national magazine editors at their request. 

The necessity for subsidy was made clear by Mr. Me- 
Corkle, who pointed out that related denominations could 
make up financial deficits until local publications could 
carry on alone. It would be worthwhile, however, because 
“the Christian magazine, owned, operated and sold at low 
subscription rates by nationals in each country could be 
the perfect communicator of the Christian witness.” 

Mr. McCorkle said that Protestants spend cooperatively 
today only $360,000 on literacy and literature work which 
is “the cost of just one good-size church plant today.” 

Another hindrance to wider and more fruitful work 
is the difference in religious views which spawn the “lib- 
eral, conservative, and orthodox” publishing operations. 
“It’s too late for church people to be bogged down by 
such differences,’ Mr. McCorkle declared. 

In addition to the resolution on mission groups not 
affiliated with the National Council of Churches, quoted 
above, there was a resolution regarding the proposed in- 
tegration plan for the International Missionary Council 
and the World Council of Churches which requested that 
the Executive Board of the Division of Foreign Missions 
study the plan further and particularly “the distribution 
of functions between the Division of Interchurch Aid 
and Services to Refugees and the Division of World Mis- 
sion and Evangelism in an integrated Council, in order 
to reduce the confusion resulting from overlapping activi- 
ties and responsibilities.” 

The Division Assembly passed a resolution entitled 
“Racial Prejudice, Discrimination and Segregation in the 
U.S.A.” in which the situation in the U. S. was described 
as causing “deep concern.” The damage done to Ameri- 
can citizens at home by prejudice, discrimination and seg- 
regation on grounds of race are considerable and “‘invali- 
dated to some degree our Christian witness abroad. Pro- 
fessions of brotherhood,” the resolution continues, “are 
meaningless where the practice of racial superiority per- 
sists.” 

The Assembly “*. . . calls upon all constituent churches 
affiliated with the Division of Foreign Missions, through 
their Foreign Mission Boards, to promote at every level 
in the church at home and abroad equality, justice and un- 
restricted fellowship in the fulfillment of our World 
Christian mission.” 

In a resolution on the “10th Anniversary of the Adop- 
tion by the U.N. of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights” the Assembly urged the United States Senate to 
act at the earliest possible time to ratify the United Na- 
tions Convention on Human Rights. The Convention has 
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already been ratified by a number of states and colonial 

vernments. The Division of Foreign Missions “pauses 
to commemorate this Anniversary as a notable event in 
the history of mankind and nations.” 


The Psychology of Religion 


“There is no more difficult word to define than ‘reli- 
ion,” Walter Houston Clark says in a comprehensive 

work, The Psychology of Religion (New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1958. $5.95). The subtitle reads: “An 
Introduction to Religious Experience and Behavior.” 
The author is dean and professor of psychology, Hart- 
ford School of Religious Education, Hartford Seminary 
Foundation. Dean Clark regards “the psychology of reli- 
gion not merely as a technology but also as a liberal study 
with an attraction of its own.” 

He writes that “recent neglect of the psychology of re- 
ligion has sometimes forced” him to go “as far back as 
the turn of the century to that incomparable volume, The 
Varieties of Religious Experience by \Villiam James, and 
to other studies of the time.” 

There are “elements of a consistent theory of the place 
of religion in personality,” but “the eclecticism” of the 
author’s approach “does not warrant” a final consistency. 
“The psychology of religion has not advanced to that 
place where the materials are at hand for such a consist- 
ent theory, and I have been unwilling to impose this on 
my subject matter prematurely.” He has proceeded “with 
as catholic a purpose” as he could summon, hoping that 
his generalizations will apply to all religions. But his 
first-hand contacts have been with American Protestant- 
ism, he asserts. 

The treatment proceeds systematically through three 
thorough parts in the following sequence: “Approach to 
the Psychology of Religion,” “Religious Growth,” “As- 
pects of the Religious Life.” 

As for methods of study, Dean Clark notes.that in these 
latter years “a more catholic spirit” obtains among the 
technicians exploring the discipline of the psychology of 
religion. “The psychologist of religion must explore 
man’s inner consciousness and never slacken in his search 
for scientific means of doing so. Yet he must also wel- 
come the philosopher’s spirit, which is the habit of look- 
ing on the mind not only in its wholeness but also in its 
relationships with all of life.” 

The scientist needs to be reminded, writes Dean Clark, 
“to beware of that most characteristic weakness of all 
religious people, the sin of intolerance and _ spiritual 
pride.” The wide variety of methods already in use is 
critically reviewed. Dean Clark quotes one of the early 
professionals in the discipline, Edwin D. Starbuck: “ ‘It 
will be a source of delight to many persons, and of regret 
to others, that the attempt is at last made to study the 
facts of religion by scientific methods.’ ” 

The chapters all contain skillful interpretations of 
widely ranging information. Among these are: “Two 
Roads to Religious Growth—Healthy-mindedness and 
Suffering,” “Conversion,” “Criteria for a Mature Reli- 
gion,” “Mysticism,” “Psychological Considerations in 
Worship,” “Religion and Psychotherapy.” A full bibliog- 
raphy is included. 

Eleven conclusions are given. Among them: ‘Religion 
in some of its expressions is active, adventuresome, pio- 
neering, and bold. . . . On the other hand, with equal 
propriety, it provides comfort, security, and the refresh- 
ment of relaxation. .. .” The religious institution, par- 
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ticularly as time passes on, emphasizes “the comfortable 
aspects of religion.” 

“Conversion may be looked upon as parallel in some 
ways to psychotherapy, and in another way as a special 
case of religious growth.” It may enable one to change 
habits. Many conversions “are exceedingly superficial,” 
but some of the greatest exponents of religion regarded 
as high and true (St. Paul, St. Augustine, Tolstoy, Bun- 
yan, Fox, and Gandhi) have undergone “deeply emotion- 
al” experiences. And they have “bequeathed to society 
values that their followers have used and civilization has 
celebrated.” 


The Ministry as a Vocation 


“Christian vocation is a calling: we are chosen. On the 
other hand, we also choose, that is, we make a response 
to the call that we experience.” Thus writes Carrol A. 
Wise, professor of psychology and counseling at Garrett 
Biblical Institute, and guest editor of Pastoral Psychol- 
ogy, Great Neck, N. Y., December, 1958, on the theme 
quoted above. ‘Pastoral psychology, as a discipline,” 
writes Professor Wise, “must understand . . . both theo- 
logical and psychological elements in any decision to en- 
ter a Christian vocation.” 

“How selective should the church be in accepting men 
who feel called to the ministry? . . . What should be 
asked about the motivation of men who ‘feel’ they are 
called? What level of emotional and spiritual maturity 
should be expected? What degree of neurosis should be 
acceptable? What are the procedures by which candi- 
dates for Christian ordination should be examined? . . . 
What opportunities for emotional growth, counseling or 
psychotherapy should be given for those who are ac- 
cepted? What is the relationship between intellectual and 
emotional preparation for a Christian vocation?” Vari- 
ous authors present materials that relate to these ques- 
tions. 


The Psychology of the Call 


The calling in the New Testament, Professor Wise 
says, “is primarily to a life of redemptive relationship 
with God in Christ which manifests itself in a redemp- 
tive relationship with our fellow men.” A “psychological 
understanding” means simply “an attempt to understand 
what this call means to the person who has it in terms 
of his emotional and intellectual life, in terms of his at- 
titudes toward himself and his relationship to others.” 

Six generalizations are made: 

A decision about vocation by a person “is subject to 
all the complexities and vicissitudes in the life of that 
person.” 

“Any vocational decision expresses the needs, drives, 
and basic patterns and relationships of the person making 
that decision.” 

“In our culture vocational decisions are made largely 
at an age when the person has not yet been able to achieve 
a high level of emotional or religious maturity.” 

“In any vocational decision unconscious as well as con- 
scious factors are operating.” “A religious calling of- 
fers a great opportunity for delusional self-interpretation 
of the kind that inflates the ego and feeds pride and other 
defenses.” 

“Relationships with parents and other significant adults 
play a large part, both consciously and unconsciously, in 
decisions for religious work.” 

A person’s “deeper emotional responses will follow the 
pattern of his basic personality structure. .. .” 
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What about tests? Professor Wise answers: “Tests 
are a diagnostic tool and have no real therapeutic value.” 


The Minister's Image of High Major Role 


“The Parish Minister's Self-Image of His Master 
Role,” is presented by Samuel W. Blizzard, professor of 
Christianity and Society at Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary. There are numerous sources of an image. “A person 
who becomes a minister begins to form his image of the 
clergyman relatively early in life.” All experiences and 
interactions “prior to ordination helped him derive an 
image of the ministry and perhaps of himself profession- 
ally as a minister.” His “call” is a “stage in his profes- 
sional socialization.” 

“There are many facets to the minister’s self-image. 
One is his concept of the ministry as an occupation dis- 
tinguishable from the occupational role of other persons. 
This is his master role. Another facet is his self-concept 
in extra-professional and non-occupational roles.” 


Theism and Testing 


“At least three thorny problems beset contemporary re- 
ligious thinking about vocation,” writes John Oliver Nel- 
son of Yale Divinity School. “One is the age-old query 
involving theism itself, whether classical claims of a per- 
sonal, individual ‘call’ by Deity can be sustained amid 
new cosmologies and psychologies? If this question is af- 
firmatively answered, a second is posed among religious 
people; whether the vocation of ‘a religious’ differs in 
quality from that of others? Beyond this lies the further 
problem ; granted a ‘call,” how far may psychometric and 
counseling data properly be used to influence or redirect 
such a spiritually prompted decision? Disagreement on 
these points has considerably troubled the waters of ca- 
reer choice and career acceptance are these dealt with in 
the churches.” 

Professor Nelson gives this answer, in part: “Psycho- 
logical testing and counseling are an aid rather than in 
any sense an intrusion in the whole meaning of vocation. 
Knowledge of my motives and incentives is a vital part 
of my self-acquaintance in approaching the ministry or 
any other field.” 


Psychoanalysis and Christian Soul Care 


Arvid Runestam, who was until recently Bishop of the 
Diocese of Karlstad, Sweden, seeks “to clarify what es- 
sentially differentiates the Christian concept of the soul 
from that of the psychoanalytical.” It is evident that 
“soul care, in some sense, uses psychology and practices 
psychoanalysis.” 

Among the concluding words are these: “Christian 
soul care always includes much more than does psycho- 
analysis. It reckons with the powers beyond the soul, 
powers that fight for the soul. This sort of background 
is ever present in Christian soul care. It is a matter of 
concern ever to seek to enlist God’s power on behalf of 
the soul, to awaken it, to jolt it to its senses, to bring 
about its surrender at God’s mercy, to deliver it from 
forces of destruction and to reawaken it to a new concep- 
tion of a vitalized peace. This awakening and comfort- 
ing is brought about by God’s law and Gospel, and a har- 
mony between the two.” 


Integrating Roles of the Parish Minister 


“The minister plays many professional roles,” Samuel 
W. Blizzard, professor of Christianity and Society at 
Princeton Theological Seminary, writes in an article, 
“The Protestant Minister’s Integrating Roles,” in Reli- 


gious Education, 545 West 111th St., New York 25, 
N. Y., July-August, 1958. Professor Blizzard interprets 
a portion of research on which he has been engaged, and 
in the paper he purposes “to ferret out the various usages 
and connotations [with respect to roles] and to devel 
a system of analysis to distinguish between them.” Three 
types of roles are identified: the master role, the integra- 
tive role, and the practitioner role. 

“In this research the minister’s goal orientation, or 
frame of reference to his work, is called the integrative 
role. It is the end toward which he is working in his pro- 
fessional relations with parishioners, church associations, 
community groups, and the general public. It is what he 
is trving to accomplish with people in the professional 
practice of religion. 

“The minister is not of necessity aware of the behay. 
ioral functions of the integrative role. He may never have 
been analytic about his behavior from the perspective 
of the integrative role. He may, or may not, be conscious 
of the way in which it gives direction to his ministerial 
behavior.” 

The concluding paragraphs are here quoted: 

“The integrative role analysis explores one possible way 
in which the parish minister gives purposeful focus to 
the many dimensions of his work. It gives meaning to 
some of the ambiguity associated with the minister in 
contemporary society. 

“This analysis suggests that four integrative role pat- 
terns are primary for almost two-thirds of the parish 
ministers studied. These role patterns are oriented to the 
world of people rather than the world of ideas, The 
father-shepherd, the interpersonal relations specialist, the 
parish promoter, and the community problem solver pat- 
terns may have varying ideological undertones but essen- 
tially they involve interpersonal, intra-group and _ inter- 
group relations. Two role patterns are primarily integra- 
tive for more than one-sixth of the informants. They 
are the believer-saint, and the evangelist. Both of these 
integrative roles are ideologically oriented. 

“The remaining eight integrative roles are held prima- 
rily by one-fifth of the ministers researched. Aside from 
the general practitioner, no one of the residual is a pri- 
mary integrative role for more than one in twenty-five. 
This is notable since the educator, the sub-cultural spe- 
cialist and possibly the liturgist is strongly recommended 
by church executives and theological educators. Analysis 
of integratives roles held in a secondary relationship may 
indicate greater utility for them. 

“Role ambiguity raises many problems for the contem- 
porary Protestant parish minister. This article has ex- 
plored one avenue by which intra-personal aspects of it 
may be systematized and role conflicts resolved. Further 
research and self-examination by parish clergy is required 
to evaluate the integrative role in relation to role conflict.” 


Reinhold Niebuhr on Rauschenbusch 


“Nothing in the thought of either the enlightenment 
or the social gospel even faintly surmised the tragic reali- 
ties of the day which have become the daily bread of our 
spiritual existence,” Reinhold Niebuhr states in a paper; 
“Walter Rauschenbusch in Historical Perspective,” in 
Religion in Life, Nashville, Autumn, 1958. The text was 
originally presented to a colloquium on Walter Rauschen- 
busch and the Social Gospel held in 1957 at the Cathedral 
Church of St. John the Divine, New York. 

“In this situation we can pay our brief tribute to the 
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heroes of another generation [including Rauschenbusch] 
who defied malignant power and tried to rescue the Chris- 
tian faith both from irrelevance and from a conscious and 
unconscious alliance with evil, that is, with uncontrolled 
power. With the tools in their possession they did heroic 
service. But they were prisoners of their own culture 
more than they realized... . 

“Even when the domestic history of the democratic 
nations seemed to vindicate the optimism which the so- 
cial gospel shared with the enlightenment, it certainly 
refuted the estimate of human behavior upon which that 
optimism was based. What progress in justice has been 
achieved has been won by a careful balancing of social 
forces. Love as ‘community building faculty’ has been 
operative only as it availed itself both of the calculations 
of justice and the mechanics of justice.” 

“We have been saved” from the errors of both the so- 
cial gospel pioneers and their conservative predecessors 
“not by the virtue of the Christian Church or any other 
virtue, but only by what we must define as providential 
workings in history.” 

“We cannot draw the conclusion that we are wiser 
than” those of the social gospel generation, “though we 
have experiences behind us which they did not have.” 
“Nor can we draw the conclusion that we must not seek 
to establish relations with a culture because these rela- 
tions so frequently turn out to be capitulations of the 
Christian truth to some current illusion. . . . We have to 
hazard our ventures into the culture of our day and hope 
that we will not make too many mistakes. We must haz- 
ard them particularly when the problem of social respon- 
sibility is at stake. For the Christian faith is not other- 
worldly, it always commits us in a responsible relation 
to the community and bids us to establish justice... . 

“We must not draw quietistic conclusions from the 
fact, but it seems to be a fact that in our society which 
was originally so unjust as to provoke a rebellion of the 
workers, both freedom and justice have been established 
despite the power lusts of the rulers and the illusions of 
the idealists. Thus ‘God maketh the wrath of man to 
praise him’ and we are reminded that our generation en- 
joys the benefits of a social order which is more virtuous 
than the insights of our fathers and our own achieve- 
ments. To comprehend this is to see that the Gospel’s 
interpretation of the human situation is superior to all 
realistic or idealistic versions of the gospel.” 


The Neglect of Social Responsibility 


At Union Theological Seminary, New York, the mem- 
bers of the faculty are more interested in “Christian faith 
and social responsibility” than the students, John C. Ben- 
nett, dean of the faculty at this undenominational insti- 
tution, states in an article, “Faith and Responsibility,” in 
The Christian Century, Chicago, December 3, 1958. As 
for the church at large, Dr. Bennett generalizes: “More 
neglected now than it has been for many decades is the 
subject of Christian faith and social responsibility. By 
social responsibility I mean responsibility for justice and 
freedom and peace, for the world problems which harrass 
humanity, for the institutions and structures of society, 
for political decisions, for the life of the citizen.” 

Preoccupation with “growth and institutional success” 
in the American churches has made for “the tendency to 
avoid controversy.” Again, we are more aware than in 
earlier decades of obscure and complex problems. ‘We 
can no longer rally round clear solutions with confidence 
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of success. .. . We have in this country a strong tendency 
to discourage fundamental debate on many fateful mat- 
ters of national policy, especially foreign policy. . . . 
There is in this country now a combination of external 
complacency and inner anxiety. . . . Economic prosperity 
provides many superficial ways of disguising that 

“The basis in faith and theology for social responsi- 
bility should be clear to us.”” There are three great areas 
in which Christians in the U. S. A. should “concentrate 
their attention and act concretely.” These are: (1) racial 
justice, (2) foreign policy, and (3) “the intangible effects 
of cultural patterns on personal life, the unintended con- 
sequences of technological changes, the unconscious re- 
sponses to a wide range of external forces in the com- 
munity.” 


“A Youthful Pope” 


The following paragraphs are from a note on the 
choice of Angelo Cardinal Roncalli as Pope, appearing in 
IVorldview. November, 1958, a journal of ethics and 
foreign affairs, published by the Church Peace Union, 170 
Ie. 64th St.. New York 21, N. Y. 

“In the first pronouncement after his election, John 
XXIII identified his cause with the cause of peace and 
of the poor, and at his coronation he invoked as his spe- 
cial model St. Charles Borromeo, one of the great re- 
formers in the history of the Roman Catholic Church. 

“It seems clear that, working for peace and justice, 
the new Pope will indeed be a ‘liberal’—a man open to 
the best insights of his time. In this seventy-six-year-old 
Pontiff, the Church of Rome has elected a youthful Pope.” 


How Good Is “Released Time’? 


The method of religious instruction on “released time” 
of public school pupils is “good for our churches, good 
for our schools, and good for democracy,” writes Jordan 
L. Larson, superintendent of schools at Mt. Vernon. 
N. Y., where the method has been in effect for 16 years 
and more than one fourth of all public school children in 
grades 1 through 6 have gone to classes offered by Roman 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish groups. (NEA Journal, 
Washington, November, 1958.) 

Robert B. Tapp, a professor at the Theological School 
of St. Lawrence University, dissents in an article of 
equal length in the periodical of the National Education 
Association. “There are a number of immediate, practical 
reasons for objecting to this program. One hour a week 
is obviously inadequate for dealing with an important 
subject. Too often teachers are untrained and the facili- 
ties poor. In many areas, denominational divisions 
further fragmentize the community’s personnel resources. 
.. . | know of no responsible study that has ever shown 
that church attendance and religious knowledge are 
significantly correlated with desirable behavior.” 


Calvin’s Ethics 


Georgia Harkness’ earlier study, John Calvin: The 
ifan and His Ethics, is reprinted as an Apex paperback 
book by Abingdon Press (New York and Nashville, 1958, 
$1.45). Professor Harkness who teaches at the Pacific 
School of Religion thinks that “the significance of Cal- 
vin’s Ethics has been neglected in the making of many 
hooks upon his theology.” The author found no work 
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in English making a “textual study of Calvin's economic 
ethics,” and none “dealing primarily with any phase of 
Calvin's moral theory.” Thus she made her study “to 
fill in this hiatus.” Professor Harkness is a well-known 
Methodist who explains that she is “not a Calvinist, either 
by church affiliation or conviction.” But the study of the 
rugged figure of Calvin resulted in “a growing sense of 
comradeship. . . .” 

Calvin's career can in some respects be interprete:| 
only in terms of contradictions. He was a man “of great 
faults and great virtues.” His teachings undoubtedly en- 
couraged tendencies in the economic realm of which he 
disapproved. Calvin did not “adorn” his age; rather he 
laid “‘a granite foundation.” His personality was power- 
ful and the “sweep of his influence” is readily seen. He 
taught that interest must not be taken from the poor. An 
ordinance of Geneva in 1547 provided that interest or 
profit should not be “above five per cent” and penalties 
were prescribed. 

Two generalizations follow: 

“The period of the capitalistic revolution roughly 
parallels that of the Reformation. Both came to a head 
in the sixteenth century, though both were being pre- 
pared for earlier and both have been unfolding their con- 
sequences through all the centuries since. Both were mani- 
festations of a new individualism. Both were promoted 
by the contemporary political situation, with its rising na- 
tionalism and emergence of new states. Both were spread 
by the geographical expansion which came with explora- 
tions and the opening up of new territories. Each in- 
fluenced the other; and neither directly caused the 
other. . 

“Calvin tried to curb man’s natural appetite for self- 
indulgence and material possessions by an appeal to re- 
ligion and moral idealism. No man ever labored more 
zealously to stem the tide of economic materialism. In 
large measure his warnings were futile, and the very 
virtues hy which he sought to bring men to right living 
turned to ensnare their possessors. But the boomerang 
lay not in the virtues themselves. Rather, it lay in the 
combination of these virtues, reinforced by a powerful 
religious sanction, with a complex set of economic forces. 
reinforced by man's natural greed for gain.” 


The State of Religion in Russia 


Marcus Bach reports vividly after traveling extensive- 
ly in the Soviet Union and asking numerous questions of 
inany people about religion in that nation (God and the 
Soviets. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York, 1958. 
$4.00). The author, a Protestant, has for 15 years been 
a professor in the School of Religion at the lowa State 
University, and has written frequently on aspects of 
contemporary religion in the U. S. A. and elsewhere. 

Soviet young people who are Communists have opinions 
on religion in the United States. They think the Ameri- 
can people have boasted a good deal about religion and 
have widely publicized figures on church membership and 
construction of buildings for religious purposes. They 
also say that the behavior of the American people seems 
uninfluenced by the religion of which we speak with much 
pride. They are unconvinced that we desire peace. They 
think our religion is one of “the full stomach and the 
Cadillac car.” 

The official government position in opposition to re- 
ligion is vigorously implemented. Yet the young mem- 
bers of the Communist Party frequently use a language 


that can only be called idealistic. Many a young Russian 
said to Dr. Bach: “I do not miss the things you Ameri- 
cans think you must have to live happily. I have a goal to 
work for and this means more to me than an easy life.” 

There is freedom to worship in the Soviet Union byt 
other activities, e.g., Sunday Schools, are not permitted, 
There is vital participation by many people in the Eastern 
Orthodox Churches that are open. Many church buildings 
are turned to other uses. There is evidence that church- 
going is mainly practiced by older people, and the young 
Communists say that religion is for the comfort of the 
older people. Among the 600,000 Baptists, Dr. Bach 
found not only participation in worship but also devotion 
and dedication to the values of the churches. 

There may also be a “subterranean” interest of the 
people in religion that is not readily noted by officials or 
visitors from abroad. Some clergy are being trained by 
Orthodox and others. ; 

Thus the state of religion in Russia remained “a rid- 
dle.” One could not answer precisely the questions that 
occur to many, e.g., “can the religious impulse be subli- 
mated into a non-religious ideology ?” 

“Russia is the laboratory in which such questions are 
being tested and tried and it seemed to me that every 
person had a part somewhere in the great experiment.” 


Reformation and Enlightenment 


“The real problem for the modern mind is not between 
Catholicism and Protestantism, nor between the Refor- 
mation and the Renaissance; it is between Christianity 
and the Enlightenment”—that hardly dated “era which be- 
gan in Europe with Francis Bacon, and hitched its hopes 
to reason, science, and philosophy.” This is one of the 
sentences in the “Epilogue” in Will Durant’s The Ref- 
ormation (New York, Simon and Schuster, 1957. 
$10.00). The work is Part VI in the series, “The Story 
of Civilization,” and the subtitle reads: “A History of 
European Civilization from Wyclif to Calvin: 1300- 
1564.” 

“As art was the keynote of the Renaissance, and re- 
ligion the soul of the Reformation, so science and philoso- 
phy became the gods of the Enlightenment. From this 
standpoint the Renaissance was in direct line of European 
mental development, and led to the Jllumination and 
Aufklarung; the Reformation was a deviation from that 
line, a rejection of reason, a reaffirmation of medieval 
faith. 

“And yet, despite its original intolerance, the Reforma- 
tion rendered two services to the Enlightenment; it 
broke the authority of dogma, generated a hundred sects 
that would formerly have died at the stake, and allowed 
among them such virile debate that reason was finally 
recognized as the bar before which all sects had to plead 
their cause unless they were armed with irresistible 
force. In that pleading, that attack and defense, all sects 
were weakened, all dogmas. . . . This was the challenge 
that Christianity faced, in a crisis more profound than 
the debate between the Catholic and Protestant version 
of the medieval creed. The effort of Christianity to sur- 
vive Copernicus and Darwin is the basic drama of the 
last three hundred years... . 

“The greatest gift of the Reformation was to provide 
Europe and America with that competition of faiths 
which puts each on its mettle, cautions it to tolerance, 
and gives to our frail minds the zest and test of freedom.” 
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